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The book is, however, a legal treatise, and so good a treatise 
that the legal reader is sensitive even to minor defects. In the 
present state of the English literature dealing with Roman procedure, 
Mr. Greenidge's volume will be found indispensable by students who 
do not use the German literature with ease. -w- o 



The Lower South in American History. By William Garrott 
Brown. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1902. — xi, 271 pp. 

Mr. Brown's collection of essays confirms the conviction now 
becoming general that the history of the Civil War and Recon- 
struction can never be properly written until the conditions of life 
in the South shall have been set forth by students qualified not 
only by scientific training but also by a personal contact or an inher- 
ited sympathy with Southern society. The post-bellum generation of 
Southerners, now just in their prime, must shoulder the responsibility 
of putting their section in a proper light on the record of history. 
Their immediate predecessors were too much under the sway of 
passion ; their successors will be as remote as the Northerners them- 
selves from any real insight into the civilization of the old South. 

Mr. Brown's little volume shows precisely what is needed, and 
places under deep obligation all searchers for the most useful stand- 
point from which to view the most dramatic period of our national 
history. In the title essays, which, with that on Yancey, "The 
Orator of Secession," constitute the bulk of the volume, he deals 
with the Cotton States, the genesis and character of their social 
system, the extraordinary triumphs of their political aims and the 
final catastrophe which they brought upon themselves and their 
associates. It is in the description of the social system of these 
states that the author most conspicuously manifests his peculiar quali- 
fication for his task. Himself a native of Alabama, he pictures the 
conditions in that typical state with that insight which is the despair 
of one not to the manner born. On the political side of his story, 
his generalizations are accurate and forceful. He shows how it was 
the policy of the Lower South that triumphed on the great issues of 
the tariff, internal improvements, national finance and territorial 
expansion, until the question of slavery proved its ruin. While 
Virginia dominated the earliest period of our life under the constitu- 
tion, it was her offspring to the southward that were supreme in the 
middle period. The causes and effects of this fact, and of the con- 
trast of ideals between the Lower South and New England which 
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culminated in the Civil War, have never been better presented in like 
compass than by Mr. Brown. Both his facts and his philosophy are 
truthful. Let this passage suffice for demonstration : 

. . . thirty-five years of freedom have proved, what Lincoln seems to 
have understood, that the real cause of all the trouble was not slavery, but 
the presence of Africans in the South in large numbers. The leaders of 
Southern thought in the forties and fifties were trying to do just what the 
leading men of the South are trying to do now, viz. : to discover some way 
or ways by which a society made up of whites and blacks in almost equal 
proportions can keep pace with a society made up of whites only. Their 
plan was to keep the blacks at the bottom, the whites on top. It did not 
succeed very well, but it succeeded better than the plan adopted in Recon- 
struction times of putting the blacks on top and the whites at the bottom 
[page 94]. 

And again : 

Slavery had to do with the seizure of Texas and the attempts upon Cuba. 
But we may not attribute to that alone this single act in the long drama 
which began before the first slave landed in Virginia and ended in 1898. 
The true cause of it was that old land hunger which half the world has not 
satisfied [page 77]. 

While there is a good deal of hazard in the assertion that the 
drama of expansion "ended in 1898," there is no ground whatever 
to question Mr. Brown's explanation of the phenomena to which he 
refers ; and it is refreshing to find in his work evidence that what may 
be called the Von Hoist era of American historiography is passing. 

Besides the essays on Southern conditions before the war, there 
are two dealing with post-bellum problems, " The Ku-Klux Move- 
ment" and "Shifting the White Man's Burden." The former is a 
well-informed and interesting summary of the earliest attempt to sup- 
press the negro vote, and the latter discusses with much insight and 
acumen the disfranchising legislation of recent years. The fruitful- 
ness of this study is suggested at once by its formulation of the real 
essence of " the Southern question" : "The main thing is not what to 
do for the negro, but what to do for the white man living among 
negroes" (p. 250). The spirit revealed by this statement should be 
sufficient to attract the attention of all thoughtful Americans to 
Mr. Brown's book. And those who take up the volume will find not 
only a sane and sympathetic discussion of a most complex historical 
and political problem, but also a form and facility of expression 
that place the essays well up among the higher grades of " mere 
literature." W m. A. Dunning. 



